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{From the New-York Mirror.] 
BEAUTY ATF PRAYERS. 


O woman! there are times of anguish when 

The lonely heart would spurn the gift of breath, 
The unwelcome intercourse of thankless men, 

And seek a refuge in the arms of death. 
In such an hour, when hope has fled afar, 

And joy’s soft train m darkness sunk away— % 
As from the ocean wave the morning star ° 

Gives sweet assurance of returning day— 
Thy form, in tenderness serenely bright, 

Crosses, in beauty’s loveliness, the view: 
Chasing away the shades of sorrow’s night, 

And clothing all around in rapture’s hue-- 
A vis'on as it were of blessedness; 

Of forms that tune celestial harps above, 
Teaching existence yet has power to bless, 

For life becomes a magic heaven through love. 
A vision sueh art thou to me: and oft 

i've gazed in speechless thought upon thy glance, 
And on thy fairy form--where graces soft 

And witching as the speli of fairy dance, 
Wanton in rich luxuriance; yet ne’er 

Does thy fair brow more beauteously glow— 
Ne’er to the bosom is thy form more dear, 

Than when the strains of adoration flow 
From thy pure heart, at God’s eternal throne, 

When nature’s fairest works in homage bend 
To nature’s Goc’, and there devoutly own 

Their Maker—-their almighty guide and friend. 
Thine eye gains double lustre and it gleams 

With rays befitting heaven’s most favour'd child; 
And in thy glance a chastened glory beams, 

As though in thee the conscious spirit smiled, 
To be the idol of the human crowd--- 

The theme of heart and tongue; at whoce bright shrine 
The millions of ail climes and years have bowed, 

Low at the feet of mercy’s God recline. 
The eye of fancy, seeing where no eye 

Of mortal texture ever dared to pierce: 
And viewing scenes of rapt’rous phantasy, 

Which words are found too feeble to rehearse--- 
Can see a countless band of angel forins, 

Cherubs, and ministering spirits, smile 
Upon the pure and holy fire that warms 

The spotless altar of so fair a pile. 


ORIGINAL TALIS. 


{¥or the Philadelphia Album. 


THE NOBLE FRIENDS. 
CONCLUDED. 


‘ Discourteous men!” exclaimed a knight, with a 
pennon at his lance, coming forward from the troop, 
‘cease to overwhelm a prostrate foe, and return to 
blush that knightly spears can be guilty of so cow- 
ardly a combat.” The assailants hearing these 
words, left Arturo on the ground, and rushed to re- 
pel the band that approached them. But unequal in 
skill and numbers, the treacherous party, after the 
most desperate resistance, were forced to retreat, 
leaving one of their number stretched lifeless on the 
field, though not until the foremost knight of the 
conquerors, who had hastily and inadequately armed 
himself for the rescue, had received a severe wound 
in his sword-arm. who, re- 


turning in haste’ afer: ccesstully finished 
* 


his mission, to arrived in time for the tournament, by 
good fortune passed that way to save the life of his 
friend. Thecavalier who had been first attacked 
was now raised from the ground; the helmet was un- 
clasped, and displayed the features of Arturo. 

‘“‘Ah! my dear friend,” exclaimed Francesco, “‘hap- 
py am I in having come to succour you~blessed be 


, the hour in which I took this road—but how are you? 


—are you wounded?” 

‘No, dear Francesco, I am only slightly bruised, 
and a niglit’s'rest will easily recruit me. But what 
do I see?—there is blood upon your arm!—Heaven 
forbid that you should be hurt in aiding me.” 

‘* My arm is indeed disabled—and at this time too 
—to-morrow is the tournament, and alas! my sword- 
arm is disabled. Oh, Arturo! did you ever love me? 
When children we frolicked together on these green 
plains; when grown up, we had all our sports and ex- 
ercises in company, and you have called me hundreds 
of times by the endearing name of friend: was your 
friendship pretended, or was it real?” 

‘** Gracious heaven! what a question!” replied Ar- 
turo:—“ have you not twice saved my life?—was not 
the assassin’s steel but an inch from my breast when 
your arm turned it away?—and that very arm now— 
that saviour arm to me—does it not bleed with the 
swords that would, ere this have been red with my 
blood? Can you then ask me if I love you? Yes, 
every passion yields to the sacred one of friendship, 
strengthened by gratitude, and my full heart is now 
engrossed with love for you.” 

“Tt is well, for my life is in your hands—but first 
examine the dead body of that treacherous fue, who 
set upon you at so much vantage.” 

Arturo unclosed the helmet, and cried, as he saw 
the face—* This is the confidential satellite of Al- 
bruno, and Albruno’s is the infernal villainy which 
would have removed a rival from the contest.” 

Francesco, hearing this, considered for a moment, 
beckoned to one of his train to come and bind up his 
arm. After this had been done, he gave asignal for 
his troops to retire, and follow him at some distance; 
and then, having made Arturo mount on the horse 
of a domestic, bade him ride at his side. 

‘“Albruno’s treachery,” said Arturo, “shall cost 
him dear to-morrow, if my good lance and my trusty 
arm fail me not, since nought but his life will satisfy 
my vengeance.” 

‘‘] fear much,” replied Francesco, “that it will 
cost you dearer, after you have heard what I am 
about to say to you.—It was my errand to Bologna 
to meet in the lists Albruno—my deadly foe, be- 
cause my rival with Donna Maria. You start— 
what, did you think that I had forgotten her?—you 
are no lover of her’s to imagine such a thing for a 
moment. No—I cannot live without her; and if, us 
you say, friendship is stronger than love, prove it 
now, by granting me one boon—do you hesitate?— 


Ha! you change colour, and guess too well what it 
is. Oh, Arturo! I will not say look on this sword; 
it is gashed by swords which were raised against 
your life—I will not say, behold this blood and 
this helpless arm, as I cannot claim merit from 
that which every noble cavalier would have done.— 
Yet still, if friendship has any influence, grant me my 
boon. Pity me—a deep and burning passion con- 
sumes me; and it is to you, to you, my friend, the 
friend of my childhood, youth and manhood, that I 
make this appeal.” 3 

‘Francesco, cease! You know not how much 
you ask—yet how dare I, ungrateful wretch, for a 
moment doubt—my benefactor, my preserver, speak 
your wish, and it shall be granted. If you had asked 
it before this meeting, it would have been the duty 
of my friendship to comply; but now the holy bonds 
of gratitude enforce the request, and Jove, and every 
cherished hope in life cannot disturb them. Demand 
then boldly—so far from denying your boon, I swear, 
be it what it may, not even with one word to dis- 
suade you from it.” 

“It is this, Arturo, though it rives my heart to 
taxe advantage of your generosity: use my armour 
and my steed, and win for me, in to-morrow's strife, 
the beauteous Donna Maria.” 

Arturo could only find words to assent, and then 
rode in melancholy silence to the city. 

The day expected by thousands at length arrived. 
The lists are prepared, and thronging and eager mul- 
titudes rush to secure a good place of view. [n the 
galleries above, amid a brilliant train of nobles and 


ladies, appeared the Donna Maria, upon whom eve. . 


ry eye glancing, words were heard flying from mouth 
to mouth through the vast circle,—‘* This is indeed 
a worthy cause for knightly quarrels; and the knight 
who dies for her may deem it no ignoble death, 
if he can gain one smile from so sweet a face.” 
She was pale, but well preserved the dignity due to 
her birth and fame, and her compressed and bloodless 
lips alone betrayed her excessive agitation. 

The trumpets sounded, and after the usual preli- 
minaries, at opposite ends of the lists appeared Al- 
bruno and Francesco. Every one was astonished. 
‘‘Where is Arturo?” was buzzed about on. every 
side; but the combatants, wheeling their horses some 
space from each other for the charge, soon absorbed 
the interest of all. Arturo, desperate, not daring ei- 
ther to win his lady for his friend, or leave her to 
his hated enemy, had placed no breastplate on his 
breast. The horses ficw like lightning to the shock. 
A cloud of dust for an instant hid the combatants; 
when, asit cleared away, Albruno was discovered 
with his heart pierced through and through with the 
lance, and tumbling from thesaddle. The supposed 
Francesco sat erect—the'crowd with eager shouts 
exclaimed—“ Huzza for Francesco;” but their noise 
was instantaneously hushed in silence, when the 
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blood was seen trickling from the breast of the victor 
and the lance of Albruno remained midway in his 
body. ‘The real Francesco rushed into the circle in 
time to receive in his arms his falling friend. ‘ Oh, 
Arturo!” he cried, ‘*‘ what have youdone? You have 
no breastplate on.—W hat dreadful mystery is this?” 

“T have punished the traitor—forgive your friend 
—I could not bear to be wanting either to my friend- 
ship or my love. I never could have survived to 
have seen Maria in the arms of another lover, and 
there was but this way to be true to both.” 

“* My friend! my friend!” cried Francesco. ‘ Oh! 
fatal error!—blind that I was to force you to such 
an alternative! Why, oh why did you not gain your 
mistress for your friend, that that friend might have 
thrown her into your embrace, the pledge of what 
sincere friendship is? Would that you had shown 
the same confidence in my generosity that I did in 
your’s, when I asked of you snch a trial!” 

**T feel that I am dying—where is Maria—where 
art thou, my love—my bride?” Donna Mariasprung 
into the circle, and supported the head of her dying 
lover. ‘Sweet it is to die,” he said, ‘“‘ thus in the 
arms of love and friendship, and the grave will be 
hallowed which shall be watered with such tears.— 
Now ceases that rivalship, which, had I lived, must 
have made me false to Maria or to Francesco; and I 
pray thee, love, who wert the life of my life, not to 
mourn too bitterly my fate, but seek another Arturo 
in this his friend. Reserve for him the faith which 
has been so fatal te me, but may it have a happier 
issue.” 

‘* Never,” replied Maria, “shall this hand which 
should have been thine, be given to another: I loved 
thee living, I will now love thee dead: the cold sepul- 
chre shall be our place of meeting; and as I wander 
near it in the soft twilight, strewing the freshest 
flowers, do thou in spirit arise to welcome me, and 
renew the converse which formed our joy while thou 
wert living. A neighbouring convert shall shelter 
me; and there, in prayer and deeds of benevolence, 
I will spend the solitary remnant of my life.” 

“The earth and its objects now grow dim,” Artu- 
ro faintly said, and clasping in one hand the hand of 
Maria, and in the other that of Francesco, he quietly 
yielded his breath. Maria was torninaswoon from 
the body, and faithful to her promise, soon retired 
to a religious house, where she became distinguished 

‘for her piety. 

Francesco, lonely and melancholy, haunted in un- 
mitigated grief the scenes where he had been so hap- 
py with his friend; or sought, in foreign countries, to 
Jose the remembrance of that ealamity which he 
charged upon himself. Often did he repeat that he 
would a thousand times rather given up his mistress 
than have been deprived ofhis friend. At last he fell 
mortally wounded in successfully repelling an attack 
which had been made on his native city. With his 
dying lips he begged to be carried to the grave of 
Arturo; and his attendants declared with the credu- 
lous superstition of the age, that as he expired, an 
angel rose from the tomb, and their spirits flew up 
together till they were lost from sight. A balmy 
odour, it was said, issued from the sanctuary, and 
the body of Arturo was found unc@rupted. Thus, 
side by side the friends were laid, and often did Ma- 
ria scatter over the tomb roses and violets, till heaven 
took pity on her sorrows, and called her to share 
with them their happy abodes. AMICITIA. 

Silk not Worsted.—‘ So, Captain Silk has just ar- 
rived at Versailles, I find,’ said a lady; ‘heavens, what 
a name for a soldier!’ ‘ The best name in the world, 


said Horace Smith, who was standing mear at the time, 
‘for silk, you know, can never be worsted. 


ORIGINAL 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


ANTIQUITY. 
(Continued. } 


In the rites of their religion, the grossest inde- 
cencies, barbatities, crimes and follies, were concen- 
trated. To these belong their confidence in omens, 
dreams, and every object which struck their senses, 
or played with their imagination. The agonies of 
the brute creation were subservient to their idolatry; 
their dissected bodies furnished the appearances by 
which the fate of nations was controlled. All 
the rules of nature were constrained into this ser- 
vice: the world was not allowed to roll on its peace- 
ful course without its share of deprecations for un- 
propitious phenomena. They accounted any appear- 
ances in the east, fortunate; whilst the same in the 
west, were it but the flight of a mosquito, were view- 
ed with pious horror, as evident tokens of Heaven’s 
displeasure. Their apt philosophers account for this 
notion:—the motions of the celestial bodies, say they, 
commence in the east, which is of course the right 
side of the universe, and terminate in the west, which 
must bethe wrong side. For they wefe of that sage 
sect, who held that the heavenly luminaries extin- 
guished their fire nightly in the western ocean, and 
crept back quietly to be re-kindled by the fair daugh- 
ter of the dawn,or some other lamp-lighter in the east. 
To every article, animate and inert, and according 
to their connexion, number, and situation; distinct 
properties of divination were attributed. Were a 
weasel to run across the path of a citizen of Athens, 
or of an embassy, or army, their progress would be 
as effectually stopped, as if an earthquake gaped be- 
fore them. The execution of the most momentous 
designs would be suspended, did the god’s testify 
their disapprobation by such evident omens as the 
gnawing of a salt-bag, by a mouse; the entrance of 
a black dog; the spilling of water, or such an “ awful 
pause” as is to this day, often caused in the conver- 
sation of a tea-party or tete-a-tete. 
.Such religion, and such supernatural reliances, 
are now confined to savage minds, and to the low- 
est of the uneducated vulgar; when it comes within 
the limits of educated men. But when they held 
supremacy in the Grecian and Roman world; senates 
and kings, and people bowed with one consent in 
awful recognition of the visible interposition of the 
hand of Heaven. Their legislators provided sooth- 
sayers,and oracles, and. commanded the observance 
of those rites whose parallel enormity we can scarce- 
ly excuse in modern Pagans. To complete the child- 
ishness of their reverence to their deities, they 
thought it no sacrilege, when their wishes were not 
gratified by the God on whose kindness they relied, 
to abuse him with imprecations; sack his temples, 
and dishonour his effigies: which was their way of 
taking consolation, as one of their poets tells us;— 


« Injustos rabidis pulsare querelis 
Ceelicolas, solamen erit.” 


They often carried their pettishness in this re- 
spect to barbarity and murder: as when the oracle 
told the Beotians that they should be successful in 
an expected battle, if they acted wickedly, suppos- 
ing the divinity to show in this response a partiality 
to their enemies, the Pelasgians; they threw the 


priestess of the oracle into the same fire whence she 
drew her inspiration. 


In poetic allusions, especialiy by those authors 
who used tie images of fable and fact promiscuous- 
ly, ancient customs pass fairly and almost unsuspect- 


But the student, whose curiosity, excited by the fre- 
quent mention of the fairest of them, leads him to 
investigate the whole truth, will find the innocenee 
and beauty disappear on a closer inspection; and in 
their place, the wildest vagaries and repulsive defor- 
mities arise. The classic names, the sacred re- 
treats, the imposing customs, dwindle into melan- 
choly littleness. -\!! their sanctity is {derived from 
the blind belief of ¢/1e most monstrous absurdities in 
the shapes of motamorphoses, witchcraft, and demo- 
nology. The ¢eheracters which are real, and appear 
on the classic page invested with the most imposing 
majesty of greatness, inspiring awe and veneration 
in the mind even of the modern reader shrink into 
the lowest rank of mortality, or derive their elevation 
from some greater refinement in the extravagance 
of common infatuation. The priestesses of Dodona 
—Jupiter’s own oracle—were no other than two old 
black women. History indeed calls them two ven- 
erable females from Egypt; but no respectable co- 
loured matrons or maids, of this day, would be guilty 
of such misdemeanours as were committed by these 
creatures; the sanctioned favourites of the supreme 
divinity. She of Delphi Pythia, renowned in song 
and story, as favoured high among the queens of the 
tripod, and the Sybils, the order of whose nod, sov- 
ereigns were swift to execute; and the whole host of 
those who connected heaven with earth, and ruled 
men according to the behests of the Gods; were the 
legitimate predecessors of the modern dealers in 
palmistry, and the mysteries of fortune-telling, and in 
later times would have been gibbetted for witchcraft, 
or in a still more enlightened day, left to sink into 
the lonely dignity and poverty which are the only 
honourable characteristics inherited by the existing 
sisterhood. As the disciples of these sorceresses 
hang up tutelary horse-shoes, and other such safe- 
guards against the visits of unfriendly forms; so their 
prototypes, the enlightened citizens of Athens, sus- 
pended over the doors of their sick, bramble and 
laurel to prevent the approach of evil spirits, and 
to secure the benevolence of the God of physic.— 
To the same worthy class we now resign the com- 
position of philtres, and all the potions so efficacious- 
ly employed by the ancients to excite or assuage 
bove, and the other passions, whose ingredients were 
as horrible as are those mingled in the cauldron of 
the crew of Hecate, when they bubble and boil their 
‘hell broth” in Macbeth. But the more they en- 
deavoured to protect themselves from the unfriend- 
lv powers of the air, the closer did the spectre su- 
perstition, haunt them; and the miserable victim of 
its delusion through life, descended to his tomb with 
a penny in his mouth to pay the ferriage of the in- 
fernal river, and a cake to appease a three-headed 


dog, the sentinel of the eternal world! 
(To be Concluded.) 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


DESULTORY SCRAPS, 
é BY PIERCIE SHAFTON, Genr. 
No. 4. 


UNREQUITED LOVE. 


And when he felt the failing breath 
Grow weak, what said he of his doom?— 

That there were pains far worse than death, 
And he had known them; thoughts of gloom 
Shadowed the portals of the tomhb— 

Poor youth: he had been scorned by pride— 


Of unrequited love he died! 
Spanish Song. 


The pangs of untédiited love, it has often been re- 
marked, are the mogP Bitter of our.existence. There 


ed, so slightly are theif! true features developed.—| 


is no appeal from theigamfiuence, but in death;—and 
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if their hold is so fixed upon the mind, so that the re- 
tirement of nature, or the blandishments of the world, 
soften not their anguish, then is death most assuredly 
the result. Its goal of peace is the dreamless sleep 
of the tomb;—short of that it ceases not—it slumbers 
not; and the quiet of its sorrows and its vain hopes 
is in that deep forgetfulness. 

Mary DeEvAno was a young and beautiful girl.— 
1 saw her first at a cotillion party at S..... Thad 
been wrapped in a delightful reverie for an an hour, 


aud was standing near the orchestra, ina dream of 


the most delicious nature. The mazy dance was 
passing before my eye;—light and gentle forms were 
promenading down the spacious hall; wreaths and 
blooming cheeks were blushing around, and diamonds 
and sparkling eyes seemed to vie with each other in 
lustre, as the changeful cotillion sweptalong. I was 
awakened from my vision of light, and loveliness and 
song, for one of a more bright and lovely character, 
by my friend Charles Morrison, who stood by my 
side. 

‘For heaven’s sake, Shafton,” said he, “let me 
direct your attention to that angel of light!—She is 
too pure for earth—how like a form of heaven!” 

I turned and beheld, leaning against a window- 
casement, one of the fairest forms of nature’s work. 
She was a young girl, apparently 16 or 17. She was 
ofa most graceful and elegant form—arrayed in the 
purest white—a row of pearls sparkled on her snowy 
neck, and a rich golden chain enwreathed therewith, 
and losing itself in a rich zone about her delicate 
waist, shed a pure and gentle light upon her soft- 
heaving bosom. A tiny foot, encased in a pale blue 
prunella, was presented partially to the view—her 
hair was enriched with a. wreath of flowers, which 
seemed just gathered by some fairy from the bosom 
of nature herself. Her face was animage of purity. 
She raised a soft blue eye towards us, and it settled 
B fora moment on my friend—a sweet blush was on 
her cheeks, and an audible sigh escaped Morrison. 

“Ts she not,” said Charles, “an angel?—lIs there 
any thing in that form or face which does not breath 
of a purer world than this of our gross mortality?— 
Have you the pleasure of her acquaintance?” 

I replied, “I have not; but a gentleman at my 
me ght hand has;” and he proffered his services as I 

mm ventioned the subject; and in a moment—a happy 
me 0oment—he was introduced to ‘ Miss Mary Delano.’ 
mit wasat the very moment that the set of dancers 
i ‘hen up were resuming their seats; and in an instant, 
me uarles and Miss Delano were the first of the next 
met, at the head of the hall. Charles looked around 
_ his friend Shafton, (I was young then, gentle 
me ecder; and an antic lad was I, in those days,) witha 
mile of the most heartfelt satisfaction. 
™ \liss Delano danced with all the grace which ever 
m gered about an Eastern Houri. Morrison was in 
m°ptures—and as the dance was moving in its ever- 
im vanging aspect before me, I could occasionally get 
glimpse of my friend’s face. His eye was lighted 

vith all the ardour of a poet, in his parest moments 
fm cnthusiasm—a happy serenity sat upon his brow, 


nd holiest love. 


Two months after, I met my friend at a Coffee- 
»in converse with a gentleman of 
epossessing appearance, who, as I afterwards as- 
Rained, was a brother of the amiable Miss D—. 
le Was full of joyous emotions. Taking me aside, 
mm 'asped my hand, and exclaimed—* Piercie, I 
=m \° Sow a heaven upon earth. Mary loves me. She 

“turns my affection with all the guileless warmth of 


§ 


mda soft flush, mingled with a most tranquil smile, 
‘ts on his cheek. He spent the evening at dances 
id at whist, in the most extatie pleasure of our first 


a young and innocent soul. Her brother, to my 
view a young man of the most exalted worth, seems 
to beall that is necessary for the completion of my 
happiness; he has pledged himself to hasten my union 
with her in the course of the ensuing autumn. We 
formerly knew each other at the seminary of M——. 
He was then my enemy, but his offenee, I now con- 
sider, was made in the heat of youthful passion; and 
though when we parted, he refused my proffered 
hand, notwithstanding he was the aggressor, yet, 
since he learned my acquaintance with the angelic 
Mary, he has begged my pardon, and vowed to do 
all in his power to promote, in this respect, my hap- 
piness.”’ 

‘“*T should imagine,” said I, “that it betrayed the 
spirit of a sycophant, thus to solicit the pardon of 
one, towards whom such an unconquerable hatred 
appeared to exist. Beware,” I continued, ‘‘ lest the 
warm hand should conceal a cold and malignant 
heart—lest this smile of friendship be not changed 
to the demoniac laugh of but too successful revenge!”’ 

We returned to the apartment where young De- 
lano was seated. A suspicious glance escaped ‘him 
as we entered; but instantly changing it into a smile, 
he said, “I must beg leave of absence,—I engaged 
to Mary to be home at seven; and as you informed 
me you leave town to-night at twelve, in the Union 
Line, on busines to M , to-morrow, you will of 


course refuse to accompany me.” 
[Conclusion next week. | 


BAL 


The tale by Moore, the poet, entitled the EPI- 

CUREAN, is commended in the London Literary 
Gazette, for being in respect to exquisite insight in- 
to human nature—to poetical thought and imagery 
—in respect to grace, refinement, intellect, pathos 
and sublimity, above the ‘* Loves of the Angels,” or 
any other of that author’s best works. Though it 
be written in prose, the editor calls it a poem and a 
masterly poem. An account of the fable is thus 
given:— 
Maphron, the chief of the Epicurean philosophy 
at Athens, becomes satiated with pleasure and hu- 
man indulgence to which he has given himself up. 
He becomes diseontented with present enjoyments 
at the idea of their sublunary nature—and longs for 
an immortality of never-ending, still-beginning, de- 
light. 
A strange vision in the delicious gardens of Epi- 
curus fills the soul of Alciphron with this irresistable 
desire, and in search of the mysterious secret by 
which life may be prolonged, and the round of joys 
be made eternal, he departs from the land of ancient 
wonders—Egypt, and speedily reaches the solemn 
city of Memphis. 

‘‘] announced,” he says, “to my associates of 
the garden, the intention which I had formed, to pay 
a visit to the land of pyramids. To none of them 
did I dare to confess the vague visionary impulse 
that actuated me. Knowledge was the object that 
I alleged, while pleasure was that for which they 
gave me credit. The interests of the school, it was 
apprehended, would suffer by my absence; and there 
were some tender ties which had still more to fear 
from separation. But for the former inconvenience 
a temporary remedy was provided; while the latter, 
a skilful distribution of vows and sighs alleviated.— 
Being furnished with recommendatory letters to all 
parts of Egypt, in tk umer of the year 257, A. D. 


lage, however smooth ¢ 


‘such sweets from eve 


Tset sailfor Ale indi To ope, who extracted 


least agreeable mode of losing time that could be 
devised. Often did my imagination, in passing some 
isle of those seas, people it with fair forms and kind 
hearts, to whom most willingly, if I might, would 
I have paused to pay homage. But the wind blew 
direct towards the land of mystery; and, still more, I 
heard a voice within me, whispering for ever, ‘ On.’ ” 
At Memphis (of which there is a noble picture, ) 
the Athenian youth, during a festival of worship of 
the moon, sees in an extraordinary situation, and 
falls in love with, a priestess of Isis. The tale then 
proceeds:—Alciphron penetrates into a pyramid, 
where he discovers Alethe, the object of his ardent 
inquiry. She is in a chapel, bending over a lifeless 
figure entombed in chrystal, whence she raises a sil- 
ver cross, ** bringing it close to her lips, she kissed 
it with a religious fervour; then turning her eyes 
mournfully upwards, held them fixed with an inspir- 
ed earnestness, as if, at that moment, in direct com- 
munion with Heaven, they saw neither roof, nor any 
other earthly barrier between them and the skies.” 
She vanished—and Alciphron re-enters the pyramid, 
when he falls into the toils of the magical priesthood 
of the country, from which Alethe finally disenthrals 
him. Their escape is like all the rest of the pyra- 
midal scenery, of a very extraordinary character; 
but at last they emerged into day. The timidity 
and terror of the beauteous priestess, when, instead 
of one whom she had pictured to herself to be a ven- 
erable sage, she discovered that the companion of 
her flight was a young and noble Grecian, is decid- 
edly painted. However, they continue on their way ; 
leave Lake Memphis, and ascend the Nile for Sais, 
whither Alethe traces her way, agreeably to the dy- 
ing request of her mother,—the form enshrined in 
the chrystal tomb. It appears that Theora, the 
mother of Alethe, had been in secret a christian, in- 
to which pure faith she has initiated her daughter. 
This was the cause of her embracing the offered 
chance of escape from the unhallowed precincts of 
Egyptian pagan superstition; and she now seeks a 
holy Anchoret, near Arsinoo, for succour and protec- 
tion. On her way, however, with Alciphron, she 
encounters the danger of falling under the dominion 
of an earthly power, strong enough to contest the 
palm of victory even against heavenward enthusiasm. 
As they sail where “the superb lotus, which had 
risen the sun from the wave, and was now holding 
np her chalice for a full draught of his light,” she 
feels and confesses the influence of this power.— 
Here the Epicurean knowledge and the vestal inno- 
cence are admirably portrayed. At length they 
reach the hermitage, where a few christians adore 
their God in safety.—Alciphron, unable to quit the 
object of all his dearest affections, professed to be- 
come a disciple; and though a dissembler at first, 
soon becomes deeply convinced of the sublime truths 
of christianity. The holy hermit, in consequence, 
betroths him to Alethe; but on the eve of this au- 
spicious destiny, when all the prospect is peace and 
blessedness, when Alciphron “* wandered, unamused 
and uninterested by either the people or the scenes 
that surrounded me, and sighed for the rocky soli- 
tude where Alethe brefthed, felt this to be the wil- 
derness, and that the world,” the persecution under 
Vespatian commences, and the Christians are drag- 
ged to martyrdom at Arsinoe. Alethe is saved for 
one day, and Alciphron, wounded, obtains leave to 
visit her in prison, where she has been sent from the 
tribunal, with a coral chaplet tied round her head, 
as if in mockery, by the cruel and inhuman priest; 
—and the pathetic and beautiful tragedy ends by her 
expiring in the arms of her lover, being poisoned by 


the chaplet he was compelled to wear. 
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{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


ROLAND. 
BY A LADY. 

«‘ See where the sun tips with its golden glory 
The distant mountain—mark the sombre sha- 

dow 
Of yonder cloud, contending with the beams 
Of the gay summer sun fof the blue heaven, 
Like joy and sorrow, struggling for the conquest 
Ia a_young heart’s first love;—See, where the 

river 
Frolics in glad delight, as tho’ rejoicing 
In playful thankfulness beneath the beam 
And yellow neauty of the setting sun— 
Hark! to its merry bawling! how it laughs 
In its pure sportiveness, as its green wateis 
Break on the pebbly shore.—Come, Cara, sit 
Upon this bank of violets, and let us 


Gaze on this lovely landscape. ‘The sweet brier| & 


Blushes beneath the smile of the young evening, 

Who, like a bridegroom, lingereth, in gladness 

Gazing upon her beauty—So, sweet Cara, 

Did the sweet carmime of thy cheek, my virgin, 

Glow into loveliness and richer beauty 

When first I whispered to thee, fond emotions 

And told thee all my heart’s first tenderness, 

And all its love for thee, Cara! my sweet one!— 

Three days have hardly fled; three halcyon days, 

Since first { clasped thee with a bridegroom’s 
fondness— 

Aad tho’ this peaceful moment, and this scene 

Brings to my soul, foretaste of heaven’s gladness, 

We may not linger longer—for the cloud 

That hung in fearful beauty o’er the evening, 

Has now with ominous gesture cliu:bed the sum- 
rit 

Of heaven's blue arch, and gee, my love it 
frowneth, 

Lowering and sad upon us! We must reach 

Our cottage portico, ere its harsh thunders 

Reverberate o’er those hills.—its murky drops 

E’en now have damp’d thy ringiet’s glossy 
beauty— 

Let us return, my Cara "— 

Alas! young love when atthe height of rapture 

Stands blindfold o’er the precipice of sorrow! 

The crushing fall of the dark storms outpouring, 

Is heard in that fair valley!—recly gleams 

The angry lightning—and all nature seems 

Weeping the sad destruction of her flowers. 

The stately oak and delicate acalia 

Beading their verdant heads, are doomed to 
scatter 

Their greenest leaves, as off’rings to the spirit. 

—Fiercer the passion of the tempest rages, 

Aud wild the wind heaves its deep sighs of an- 
ger— . ‘ 

Cara has fainted in her lover's arms! 

Yet on!—yet on!—again he nerves bis soul, 

And thro’ the long luxuriant grass of suminer 

Strives yet to trace his path—alas! ’tis vainly! 

The howling wind in ail its power rushing 

Across the streaming meadows, whilst the ten- 
drils 

Of the gay flowers—and the perfum’d clover 

Crown’d with its fair tiara of pink blossoms, 

Waves with the uncut grass, kissing the damp 
earth 

Beneath the Heaven's violence, and wholly 

Hiding the path from view—He knows not how 

Or where to bend his steps—Oh! must his bride, 

Must she remain unsheltered? Is there then 

Vo hope for her young life?—How terrible 

When the heart calls on hope, ang@dark despair 

Hoarsely asserts its power! 

Hark! again 


. The thunder fell; again! it comes apace 


Nearer and nearer—till the elements 
Shout with a voice of triumph, at completing 
Their direful work of fury! 

: There was one, 
One spot on Cara's ivory temple; 
But that spot told the dread decree of Heaven; 
A tale more fearful than might be express’d 
Iw thousand, thousand words of terrible lan- 

guage: 


It told that Roland’s hour of joy was over, 
It told his heart had run its whole career 


'|Of wedded happiness in three brief days— 


——Days brief as happy!-- 

He gaz'd awile 
On Cara’s form, so lovely in its stillness 
And marble beauty—then he wildly turn’d him; 
A shriek of mad despair rung thro’ the vallies, 
And fearfully and fully came the echo 
Of that dread sound of agony:--He saw 
Her spirit had departed, and he fell! 
And where his Cara slept, there sleeps her 
lover! 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1827. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the 
original essay headed Antiquity, which we are 
now publishing. Itis written in a nervous 
style, displays an admirable acquaintance with 
the subject, and aptly exposes the ridiculous 
superstitions of former ages. 


MR. CANNING. 

The death of this distinguished individual 
has already been announced and lamented in 
half the papers of this country. We know of 
no event of a similar character, that has taken 
place since the death of Napoleon, calculated 
to effect so materially the interests and fortunes 
of a great portion of the world. Asa statesman, 
Mr Canning has no living competitor; and as a 
nan preeminent for splendid talents, combined 
with magnanimous virtues, he stands unexcel- 
led in the history of British premiers. We, in 
a foriner paper, mentioned the circumstance of 
this gentleman’s humbt!e origin, and stated that 
his eminence was attributabie altogether to his 
independent and honourable character, com- 
bined with his supremacy of intellect. Almost 
every act of his life has beef remarkable Jer its 
unshrinking virtue and firm patriotisin. Around 
the cabinet, of which he so recently beca..e the 
leader, and the day-star of attraction to an ad- 
miring nation, were constellated some of the 
brightest minds that ever co-operated in the 
furtherance of a systein of policy. The fruits 
of that system were yet to be developed; and, 
had not the decease of the illustrious individual 
whose intellects were to act as the reins to all 
its movements disjointed the links of this politi- 
cal chain, the ministry of England would have 
performed such ceecs as were calculated to in- 
sure her own glory, and the emancipation of a 
christian nation fron bondage. We allude to 
the operations which were just going into effect 
relative to Greece. We have always believed 
Mr. Canning to be the principal agent in con- 
ceriing the liberal measures for preserving this 
suffering people from inevitable and tyrannical 
thraldom; and we sincerely wish that the dis- 
tressing casuality, which has thus fallen like a 
thunder-ciap upon the English people, may not 
be productive of any revolution which will 
counteract the favourable prospects of the 
Greeks, For the fortune, fame and immortality 
of Mr. Canning, he could not have parted from 
the bustle of this life at a more appropriate 
season. His faine will now be perpetuated, and 
his distinguished character transmitted to future 
generations, surrounded with the richest hon- 
ours. In most respects he was the equal, and 
in many the superior of Chatham, Burke, Pitt, 
and Fox. To the latter of these statesmen and 
orators, we perceive, an English paper has found 
a striking resemblance in the manner of their 
deaths; but if a sinilarity can be discov- 
ered in the living history of ¢ithgmmetebese 
celebrated individuals and the 


we think that the almost imal 


4, | we recommend the attention of our readers, as 


== | lars relative to the foregoing eveut. 


‘rican literature, as this. The biographer of Dr. 


would be the one selected. The greatest excite- 
ment prevailed in Europe in consequence of 
Mr. Canning’s death, when the latest vessels 
departed for this country; and notwithstanding 
the prompt appointinent of Lord Goderich to 
take the reins which were held in the grasp of 
his deceased colleague, the formation of a new 
cabinet is yet in a confused and unfinished 
state. For ourselves, we most deeply regret 
the loss of Mr. Canning; and think that, at the 
present crisis of affairs in Europe, no individual 
could have been spared so illy as the illustrious 
subject of this notice. 

We have made unusually copious extracts 
from the items of foreign intelligence, to which 


they contain many deeply interesting particu- 


The novel and splendid light which was wit- 
nessed a fortnight since by thousands of our 
citizens, was observed about the same time in 
every section of the country within five hundred 
miles around us. The National Intelligencer 
thus describes the appearance of the firma- 
ment:— 

«« The whole of the northern part of the hea- 
vens was filled with a singular light, which shot 
its silver streams sometimes vividly high toward 
the ZenitH, and then became nearly blended in 
a general mass of mild light.” 


Webster's Dictionary.—This immense and 
laborious undertaking is finally completed, and 
its publication in a state of forwardness. We 
know of no work ever originally published in 
this country of so important a character, and; 
calculated to confer so much honour upon Ame- 


Johnson observes that the idea of publihsing al 
dictionary was first suggested to this great lexi- 
cographer in Dodsley’s book-store. Some per- 
son observed to him thata Dictionary of the 


English language would would be well received | 


by the public; and insinuated that he was the 
person best calculated for its execution. The 
Doctor hesitated a moment as the project wag 
hinted at, and then, in his usual abrupt and 
decisive tone, said “ he believed he would not 
undertake it.” From this circumstance, it is 
apparent that even this celebrated philologist 
considered the compilation of an English Dic- 
tionary an undertaking of iinmense magnitude, 
and was at first intimidated at the project.— 
There is so mucn of intellectual strength, such 
maturity of judgment, accuracy of discrimina- 
tion, and such an infinity of acquired resources 
requisite to its accomplishment, that a man 
must necessarily be acquainted with, and have 
an unshrinking confidence in his own capacities 
previous to hazarding his reputation on s0 mo- 
mentousaconcern. Mr. Webster alreacy ranks 
preeminent among our country’s gifted individ- 
uals~-his reputation is already established as a 
man of superior endowments, and the work now 
in press will either carry his name down to fu- 
ture generations, with all the accompanying 
fame of a mighty mind, or will perpetuate the 
ill success of an undertaking which all deem 
hazardous. Krom the opinions which have at 
various times, and upon various occasions been 
expressed in regard to the merits of this work 
as it gradually progressed, we are among the 
number who look for it with anxiety, believing 
it will prove highly creditable to the talents and 
industry of its compiler, as well as to the lite- 
rature of the nation. It will be comprised in 
two large octavo volumes, and contain near 
eighty thousand words, forming the most copi- 
ous vocabulary of the language éver published. 


The Register, a clever weekly miscellany, 
ished at Norristown, in this state, for up- 


mrier. have the management of the estab- 


| 


and capacities; we are disposed to anticipate 
a conduct that will contribute materially to the 
improvement of the Register. 


Lady Morgan.—This distinguished individ- 
ual has in press a national tale, entitled “* The 
O’Briens and the O’Flahertys.” We have pe- 
rused the most of this lady’s brilliant produc- 
tions, and although some of them are charac- 
terised by a too diffusive display of glowing 
and gorgeous language, there is such a refine- 
ment of sensibility, and a witchery of descrip- 
tioy in every thing which her pen describes, 
that we never perused a chapter of her compo- 
sitions without being forcibly struck with some 
exquisite beauty. Under the name of Miss 
Owenson she is extensively known, and enjoys. 
a flattering celebrity as the author of Wa of 
Athens, The Wild Irish Girl], Novice of St, 
Dominick, &. The former of these works 
displays the richest fund of the most exquisite 
descriptions of character and scenery that we 
have ever met with. The language of itself 
is so peculiarly beautiful, that it would forma 
theme for commendation if divested of the ad- 
ditional charm which the ingenious and inter- 
esting tale imparts to the volumes. 

We were frequently reminded of Lady Mor- 
gan’s glowing descriptions whilst perusing the 
Epicurean, by Moore, a notice of which sp- 
pears in anothep- part of our paper. We con- 
fess a a loss to discover that intel- 
lectutl might*nd brilliancy of poetical image 
ry in Moore’s work, which the London Litera- 
ry Gazette has so extravagantly compliment: 
ed. If the Epicurean had been written by a 
new aspirant for literary fame, we sliould have 
conceived ita happy earnest of future emi- 
nence. But it was natural for us, when a work 
was announced from the second best living 
poet, to anticipate something of an extraordi- 
nary character---not only possessing merit, 
ut excellence of the most intrinsic nature. In 
is expectation we have been sadly disappoin:- 
d; for, although this little tale possesses a 
‘sufficiency of interest to fascinate the reader's 
attention whilst he peruses it, it leaves no im- 
pression upon his mind beyond that of a con- 
mon-place production. When contrasted with 
Mr. Ward’s De Vere, as a work of talent, i! 
degenerates into a trifling book. There is but 
little acquaintance with human nature dix 
played; and, although the passion of love is 
portrayed in brilliant Janguage, the portrait 
does not possess half the tendernesses whic’ 


Mr. Moore has become so celebrated. 

But to Lady Morgan. The title of her forth 
coming work indicates the kind of elaracters 
she has selected for the exercise of her pe. 
Ireland is a fertile region for the scenes of ro 
mance, and Sir Jonah Barrington’s late sk:t- 
ches sufficiently prove what interest exists 
their scenes of real life when correctly dese 
bed. We shall be among the first to peru , 
her book on its arrival in this country, and ¥¢ 
predict, from her intimate acquaintance wild 
the national characters of her heroes, as we! 
as from the vigour and splendour in whichsb 
attires all that comes from her pen, that an 
tellectual feast for thousands is being pro 
ded among the pages of The O’Briens aad 
O’Piahertys. 


The editor of * The Times,” rocently © 
menced in Boston, who says his paper ig © the 
most promising bantling that ever bel!owed fit 
bread and butter,” thus concludes an 
edi‘orial. 


« We hope that our patrons will smile up” 
our efforts, and we shali wish thein even be" 
Times (if they can be found) than thos? 
present them, and those are certainly pleas™ 
Times. Vice and folly, however, will alwa 
meet with hard Times, and Aristocracy 
rough Times—now no one can call ours /1f 
Times, but many may think of it as 56%" 
Times. Having rung so many changes 00 !* 
word Times, we will now stop, and theo It # 
he Times. 


shment, and from this gentleman's character, 


imbue manyof the exquisite melodies for whicd . 
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Litevary Notices. 


‘The Guards,’ a new novel, in two volumes) 
has been republished by our booksellers within 
the past week. We shall probably give ita 
further notice hereafter. 

The Twenty-first number of the « American 
‘Journal of Education,’ for September, has been 
received, and contains some excellent articles, 
which we shal] ind time to speak cf more par- 
tcularly. 

The September number of the Stage Register 
was issued from the office of the American Tra- 
veller, on the 4th inst. 

American Journal of Science. The number 
for the present ntonth of this valuable publica- 
von hag just appeared in a new and beautiful 
form. ,’s 

‘ The Iris, or Masonic Magazine,’ a monthly 
work 4will commence being published shortly in 
NewYork. 

‘Phe Juvenile Republic, or School of Record,’ 
is the name of an institution to be established 
ei Washington. 

The Moral Advocate.—A paper with this ti- 
Ue, itis expected, will shortly be commenced 
in Boston, one subject of which will be, to * op- 
pase the pernicious influence of Theatrical re- 
presentations.” 

‘ Bichet on Pathology,’ a new work, well wor- 
thy the attention of students an¢ practitioners, 
may be had of our principal bookgellers. 

The London Quarterly Review, for June, has 
beeu published by Wells and Lilly, of Boston. 
It contains a well written article on the poeti- 
cal works of Milton, and its general contents 
are highly interesting and valuable. | 

“Two years in New South Wales,” a-#ew 
andentertaining wort, from the pen of P. Cun- 
ningham, a Surgeon in the Royal Navy, has 
been received in this city. ! 

A valuable aud handsome octavo volume, 
entitled “‘ Hints for American Husbandmen,” 
bas been published under the direction of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 


SUMMARY. 


{t is stated in the York (Pa.) Recorder, that 
the route for a fail-road between York and the 
Maryland line no where presents an acclivity 
greater than one degree anda quarter. That 
degree of inclination would give an elevation of 
about 115 feet in a mile. 

It was recently stated that there were six 
gsntlemen now living who have filled the office 
of Governor of New-Hampshire; and it now ap- 
pears that there are six gentlemen who have fill- 
od the same office in Vermont. A remarkable 
coincidence. 

Kenyon College, Ohio, already contains 50 
etudents. 8000 acres of land, in Knox county, 
have been purchased with the money collected 
by Bishop Chase; in t’.c centre stands the town 
of Gambier, named after the nobleman who was 
the principal contributor. 

A letter from Monticello, N. Y. dated Aug. 
27, states that a breach of several hundred 
yards had been made in the canal, which would 
probably interrupt the navigation for two or 
three weeks. 

The schooner Merrimac arrived at Buffalo on 
the 29th ult, from Mackinaw, with a cargo of 
€00 packages of fur; for the American Fur 
Company, valued at $150,000. 

185 houses were built at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
1$26—and it is estimated that 300 will have 
been built this year. 

17,000 emigrants have arrived at Quebec this 
season from Great Britain. Some of them have 
retumed again aftera short residence, and many 
others are likely to prove a burden to the inha- 
Ditants. 

The Providence Literary Cadet speaks in 
terms of natural disgust and condemnation of 
the vile publication called Strang’s confession. 
It is a filthy tissue of falsehood and obscenity, 


alike discredi table to its eompiler and publish- 
er, and the public taste. 

The first returns have been made from the 
gold and silver mines worked by English capi- 
tal in America. The quantity does not amount 
to more than 110,000. 

Mrs. Whipple is said to have gone to Canad 
--to a Nunnery, perhaps for voluntary solitary 
corfinement for life—for contrition and pen- 
ance. When first taken from prison, after her 
discharge, she was carried to the house of her 
uncle, Doctor Lansing, at Onondagua. 

To Architects.—A premium of 100 dallars is 
offered by the building committee, for the most 
approved plan for the construction of a Masonic 
Hall to be erected in Augusta, Geo. the cost of 
which not to exceed $22,000. 

In the Common Pleas Court in Franklin 
County Pa. last week, $1200 damages were 
given in a case of seduction. Y 

The report that the Collector of Liverpool 
had been instructed to refuse the further admis- 
sion of foreign Indian Corn for consumption, 
proves to be incorrect. | 

Mr. Price, the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, 
accompanied by Mr. Wallack, his manager, 
has been visiting many of the provincial thea- 
tres in the midland counWes, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to discover some youthful theat- 
rical aspirants. Thus far, we understand, they 
have found nothing worthy to be translated to 
the metropolis. 

The new English theatre at Paris was to have 


Opened in the early part of September. M. 


Laurent, the manager, has entered into an agree- 
ment with the most celebrated London perform- 
ers, and it is said that Kean, Macready, Kem- 
ble, Jones, &c. will appear there. 


MR. CANNING’S DEATH. 


Mr. Canning died at Chiswick on the 9th of 
August. His disorder was inflammation of the 
intestines and gangrene, attributed principally 
to intense attention to his official duties. 

By the aid of telegraphic communication, 
Mr. Canning’s death was known in Paris ten 
hours after it had taken place. 


The symptoms of Mr. Canning’s illness to- 
wards 1 o'clock yesterday afternoon (Wednes- 
day the 8th,) assumed a more decided crisis 
than hitherto, and it was ascertained that mor- 
tification had taken.place in the region of the 
left side, which appeared greatly to extend.— 
Notwithstanding some intervals of sleep which 
the right honourable gentleman had, his medi- 
cal attendants perceived that he was gradual- 
ly sinking under the effects of the malady, and 
towards the evening, the lassitude and weak- 
ness produced by the mortification became more 
manifest, and Mr. Canning wandered occasion- 
ally in mind: but his powers altogether were 
gradually departing, and the extremities were 
weakening more and more, and losing all per- 
ceivahle life and motion. About twelve o’clock 
last night his approaching dissolution became 
so apparant, that an express was sent to the 
King, at Windsor. Mr. Canning, during the 
early part of the night, had interviews with Mrs. 
Canning, his son and daughter; he had nearly 
lost the power of speech, but was in full pos- 
session of his faculties. The interview was ex- 
tremely afiecting. Between one and two o'clock 
the mortification had advanced over the trunk, 
and was extending tothe vitals. About the 
latter hour the extremities became cold, and a 
group of death tokens appeared rapidly col- 
lecting upon the unfortunate gentleman. In 
the anti-chamber several official persons had 
assembled to prepare the final report of the right 
honourable gentleman’s physicians, who were 
all in attendance, and an express departed ev- 
ery half hour to Downing street. About three 
o’clock the state of the right Hon. gentleman 
became more critical, and hig death was mo- 
mentarily expected. It maybe, perhaps, ne- 


cessary here to remark, that during the last 


hour Mr. Canning had been altogether free from 
pain, and had been in a state of excessive 
drowsiness or stupor, from which he could not 
be roused; this isa necessary consequence to 
the mortification. This state of langour con- 
tinued until ten minutes and a half before four 
o'clock, when Mr. Canning expired, without 
any apparent pain or struggle. The melau- 
choly occurrence was known almost immedi- 
ately to Mrs.Canning and the family. The 
despatches transmitted by, the king’s messengers 
were closed by half past 4 o’clock; they were 
sent to the King, at Windsor, to the Duke of 
Sussex, to ali the Ministers to the Foreign Am- 
bassadors, to Kensington Palace, to the Duke 
of Portland, Duke of Devonshire, &c. The 
courier to Windsor, travelled post 2nd four.— 
Evening paper. 

It is stated that Mr. Canning, in one of the 
intervals when pain was less acute, and he 
could address himself to those near him, ex- 
pressed a fervent hope that his majesty would 
adhere to the line of policy now adopted, and 
which has been found so advantageous and 
honourable to the country. Nothing authentic 
has transpired on this subject, but the statement 
is believed; and it is added that special messen- 
gets were sent to the King at Windsor, to com. 
municate the wishes of his noble minded and 
talented minister.—Glope. 

From the first moment of the attack, Mrs, 
Canning invariably stated her full conviction 
that it would prove fatal: and no symptom that 
occurred induced her, for one moment, to 
change her gloomy anticipation. Upon Sir M, 
Tierney, who, it was resolved, should under- 
take the painful commission of entering Mrs. 
C’s apartinent, the lady implored him, in wild 
ac¢ents, to tell her the worst; but, exclaimed 
she, “He is dead,--I know he is dead; your 
looks are more than enough;” and then relaxed 
into a paroxysm of despair. Sir Mathew im- 
mediately saw that the communication could 
net with even remote safety be made; and, in- 
stead of doing so, tried to soothe the distract- 
ed feelings of the lady, by holding out hopes he 
too well knew could not be realized. 

The feverish excitement which has prevailed 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Chiswick 
for some days past, has terminated in the mor- 
tal career of the celebrated individual whose 
unfortunate condition was the origin of it. The 
situation of Mrs. Canning is truly pitiable. It 
seems, that a short time before the decease of 
her husband she was convers'nz with him, and 
he then spoke with perfect calinness and com- 
posure. As the conversation advanced, how- 
ever, she observed that his voice gradually grew 
weaker, and the signs of approaching dissolu- 
tion in his countenance alarmed her to such a 
degree that she suddenly famted, and in this 
situation was carried out of the reom by the 
attendants. When she recovered, which was 
not for several hours, she eagerly enquired re- 
specting the state of Mr. Canning. She fran- 
tically implored of those around her to let her 
know the worst. It had, however, been pre- 
viously agreed, by the advice of the physicians, 
that she should not be suddenly informed of 
what had happened, and she was therefore 
prevented from proceeding into the room in 
which the corpse of her husband lay. The body 
of Mr. Canning is frightfully attenuated. He 
is so greatly changed, that those who were most 
intimately acquainted with his person would 
not now recognize it.—T' mes of Thursday, 

Ministerial Arrangement.—The first step 
taken by his Majesty, after the death of Mr. 
Canning, may be regarded as eminent for its 
kindness to the memory of the deceased. We 
allude to his sending for Lord Goderich and 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, with a view to the new ar- 
rangement of the ministry; the former of them, 
that colleague whom Mr. Canning had placed 


next to himself, as leader in the House of Lords; 


the latter, the oldest personal friend of Mr. Can- 


ning in the cabinet—Courier, 


A mechanic at Exmouth has constructed a 
model of King Soloman’s Temple, in shell work 
and matesials, containing 985 windows, 11 tow- 
ers, 336 pinnacles, 188 pillars, formed of 150,000 
English shells. The model is four feet ten incb- 
es in length and three feet ten inches in breadth, 
the centre tower is four feet six inches in height, 
and every thing else in proportion. 

Greece.--The Greeks, instead of being die 
pirited by the loss of their fortress, have cut of 
all communication between Redschid and Al- 
bany, by occupying a strong position, which al- 
so enables them to shut up Lepanto and Miseo- 
longhi. Thus, as in most other instances of 
success in Greece, the Mahometans have sud- 
denly become paralyzed, and instead of giving 
any further and more decisive blow, appear 
hardly able to hold the prize they have ob- 
tained. 

According tu the chronological tables of the 
succt ession of the Popes, published in Rome, 
there have been 251 heads of the church, com- 
mencing with the Apostle Peter. Among these 
Popes, 14 have been Frenchmen, 5 Germans, 3 
Spaniards and Portuguese; 1 Englishman, 11 
Greeks, 2 Africans, 8 Thracians, Goths, and 
Dalmatians, the rest Italians. 


The population of Germany is given at 36 
millions. Phe universities are 22, and the num- 
ber of students 15,766. 

The New South Wales papers state thatthera 
are 1500 inhbited houses in Sydney, and that 
the population of Van Diemand’s Land is esti- 
mated at 20,000 souls. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the ‘Turkish Eclogues,”” which we have 
reason to expect will form frequent contribu- 
tions to the poetical department of our paper 
the lovers of. simplicity and beauty, combin 
with glowing poetical imagery, will discover 
a rich and uncloying treat. No. 3, the plan of 
which is a partial imitation of Goldsmith’s 
Hermit, we insert to-day. It is a credit to its 
young and talented author. 

‘Idie Moments, No. 2;’ ‘ Night,’ by Flora; 
‘The Young Infidel;’ ‘Harriet,’ ‘Bioline; ‘Mr - 
ra,’ and ‘Ellen’s grave,’ by J. B. K. shall soon 
appear. 

The ruined Maid,’ L.—‘Colonquit,’ ‘ Way- 
con Bard,’ ‘Orland Olecranon,’ are acknow- 
ledged. 

The lines to Cirex are exceptionable. 

An article headed Philadelphia Album,” 
is so excessively complimentary to ourselves 
that we cannot insert it. We are obliged to its 
author for his good opinions. 

‘An Exposition of Love’ is too abstruse in 
its metapliysical logic, and too incomprehensi- 
ble rondhaen its general character to find ad- 
mission into our paper. 

We would advise A. A. to be more careful 
in future. We admire brevity as much as he 
appears to do; but, when there is little said u 
on a subject, that little should be well concei- 
ved and elegantly expressed. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Tuesday evening the 4th inst. at Mulli- 
ca’s Hill, N.J. by Jos. Chatham, Esq. Mr Thom- 
as Hardecan, of Delaware, to Miss Rebecca 
Moffett, of the former place. 

The Rev. John P. Durbin to Miss Frances B. 
Cook, of this city. ; 

Dr. Samuel C. Thornton, of N. J. to Maria 
Alenby. 

Mr. John Stevenson, to Miss Louisa Savinier. 

Mr. John Goodrich, Printer, to Miss Phoebe 
Burwell. 

Mr. John F. Watson, lrioter, to Miss Ano J. 


Howard, to Miss Mercy Griffith. 
Mr. Jacob Strouse, to Mrs. Christianna Mc- 


shoo William Vandergress, to Mrs. Charlotte 


a Pike, to Miss Mary J. Brinkley. 


‘S M. John Dunn, to Mrs. Martha Link. 


DEATHS. 


Mr. Hugh Bourke, son-in-law of Mr. John 
Troubat, aged 31 years. 

Mrs. Susan, consort of W. Lardner, aged 65. 

Mr. James Fearon, of this city. 

Eliakim Garretson, aged 67 years. 

Peter Baird, of this city. 

Miss Laura Boeger, aged 19 years. 

Mr. Patrick Reading, aged 35 years. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


OCCASIONAL WRITER. 
No. 4. 


4. 


WRITTEN IN THE COUNTRY. 


. The country, at this season of the year, is truly 
inviting, and presents many attractions to allure the 
citizen from hard pavements and a scorching sun, to 
the enjoyment of pleasant walks and refreshing bree- 
zes. To the lover of nature numerous prospects are 
here afforded to feast imagination, and delight his 
fancy. The verdure of the fields; the foliage of the 
trees, the beautiful and variegated colours of the flow- 
ers, the sweet and untaught melody of the birds, as 
they skim along from tree to tree, are eminently 
adapted to excite in the mind sentiments of unspeak- 
able delight and admiration. Nature, emancipated 
from the icy shackles of winter, now shines forth in 
all her loveliness. No longer under the dominion of 
the stern monarch of the seasons, she diffuses her 
stiles liberally and indiscriminately. T'o the con- 
templative mind, here are sublime subjects for medi- 
tation. To reflect that only a short time ago, and 
winter reigned, waving his icy sceptre over creation, 
obscuring the beauty of nature, and veiling her coun- 
tenance with a gloomy cheerlessness, that the fields 
and meadows, the present appearance of which is so 
pleasing to the eye, were then covered with snow, 
looking bleak and uninviting;—that instead of the 
mild and gentle zephyr which now refreshes the 
country resident, the rude blast of Boreas swept fu- 
nously along, filling the mind with glocmy apprehen- 
sions, and conveying to the system its chilling influ- 
ence. These, and numerous other reflections which 
will readily suggest themselves, will afford an inex- 
haustible theme for contemplation. Such reflections 
will naturally lend to a contemplation of the order 
and regularity which peculiarly characterize nature, 
and which clearly and irresistibly prove that the cre- 
ation, the’ regular revolutions and changes of the 
casons, are not merely the effects of a blind and un- 
designing chance, but owe their origin and transi- 
tions to a higher and more consistent source. What 
human being, in whose bosom the least spark of 
ehristianity glimmers, whilst viewing the beautiful 
prospect which the vegetable kingdom presents when 
peopled with its various subjects, but must acknow- 
ledge “ that the finger of God is here.” 

July, 1827, | N.K. 

LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


{ Original. } 4 

“ Virtue alone is happiness below.” 

The world beheld the beautiful, the rich, the gay, 
and the youthful Mrs. Ashbury as an object of envy: 
her most intimate acquaintances thought her perfzct- 
ly happy; and why should they not? the bright glow 
of her beautiful cheek, the exulting glance of her 
brilliant eye, the eareless laugh, the witty repartee 
all spoke of happiness. Her superb dress, her ‘is 
gant mansion, her numerous admirers—do not these 
constitute happiness?—Besides, there were many. 
and those chiefly among the young ladies, who thought 
Mrs. Ashbury must be happy, because she was mar- 
ried to the accomplished and handsome Edward Ash- 
hary, who had always been still more admired for his 
graceful manners and benevolent heart, than for his 
handsome person and ample fortune. And was not 
Mrs. Ashbury happy? She was in possession of all 
her heart most coveted; married to the man of her 
choice, and mistress of a splendid fortune. Yet there 
were moments when she shuddered at her own suc- 


| of artifice; and that she had injured one who loved 


cess, and almost wished that her lot had been less|. 


fortunate. She knew that she had attained the ob- 


jects of her highest ambition through the meanness 


and trusted her. She knew that a fair, meek form 
still lingered in her husband's fancy, and filled, al- 
most unknown to himself, the inmost recess of his 
heart. This was the gentle Mary Spencer, the com- 
panion of her childhood, the friend of her youth, 
whose generosity and tenderness she hac abused, 
and whose fondest hopes she had cruelly blighted.— 
Though courted, caressed, flattered and admired, is 
it possible that Mrs. Ashbury eould be happy? She 
had been from infancy a spoiled child; the only off- 
spring of parents who doated on her, and were blind 
to her faults. They had increased with her years. 
Yet a flow of spirits and graceful and persuasive 
manners concealed, in a great measure, the love of 
power and the aspirings of ambition. The young 
and petted Catharine had, for a companion, the fair 
and gentle Mary Spencer, an orphan child of a friend 
of her father’s, whom he had adopted from motives 
that did honour to his heart. With her protectors 
the lovely Mary was happy; for her meekness turned 
aside the shafts which the caprice and thoughtless 
wit of Catharine sometimes levelled at her; and even 
the blind partiality of the doating mother did not 
prevent her doing justice to the sweetness, the gen- 
tleness, and the forbearance of the unoffending Ma- 
ry. But the father of Catharine, the protector of 
Mary, died, and though his loss was felt by both, it 
was doubly severe to the child of his adoption. As 
Catharine grew in years, and in beauty, her ambitious 
notions likewise acquired strength. She saw her- 
self followed and admired, and she panted for still 
further distinction. While on a visit at a friend's, 
the unobtrusive beauty and gentle manners of Mary 
attracted the regard of Edward Ashbury. His re- 
spectful attentions and engaging manners made a 
deep impression on her guileless heart. She loved, 
for the first time, fondly and devotedly. Yet her ti- 
mid nature concealed her sentiments from all, and 
most especially from him who had awakened them. 
Catharine saw it all: sl knew that Ashbury’s heart 
was touched by the gentle influence of her fair 
friend; but her own heart had also imbibed a passion 
for the graceful stranger, which, joined to her ambi- 
tious views, allowed her not to hesitate in the course 
she should pursue. She contrived to insinuate to 
Ashbury that Mary was the victim of a passion 
for one who was then absent; but whose return was 
shortly expected—that various means had been tried 
to wean her heart from her early attachment, but in 
vain. She artfully attributed the pensiveness of her 
manner, and the timid expression of her downcast 
eye to the influence of this passion, and so well did 
she arrange this fabrication, that Ashbury, who had 
no suspicion, and who could suspect Catharine of no 
motive for such artifice, was duped by it. For the 
still greater furtherance of her plan, she induced her 
brother, by all the rhetoric of sighs and tears, which 
though exercised against her better judgment she 
had not firmness to withstand, to send Mary to visit 
a distant relative, that she might not be in the way 
of her intended attack upon the heart whose conquest 

she meditated. To Mary she affected total igno- 

rance of her attachment, and by a well-directed ar- 

tifice made the unfortunate girl the confidant of her 

own passion, and hopes ofits being returned. Mary 

heard in silence, and acquiesced in the plan of her 

removal without a murmur; she believed that if Ash- 

bury had ever felt any love for her, he had now trans- 

ferred it to Catharine; and she was above complaint. 

Ashbury fancied she was lost to him, and he turned 


to Catharine in the hope of obtaining sympathy.— 


Catharine, after acting the friend long enough to 
secure his regard, soon won his tenderer feelings by 
her undisguised attachment, and Ashbury was en- 
tangled in the snare—his heart still gave its secret 
sighs to the lovely, absent Mary, but in time he of- 
fered his hand to the beautiful, the brilliant Catha- 
rine. Her highest ambition was now gratified; but 
still the form of Mary rose to her remembrance:— 
Mary, who had pliantly borne the pangs of hopeless 
love: who had removed, without a murmur, to make 
room for her as a rival—Mary, whose meekness and 
gentleness had often shamed her petulance, was now 
to Catharine, as the shade of injured innocence, chi- 
ding her presumptuous hopes, and frowning on her 
ill-acquired happiness, Yet still she dazzled by her 
beauty, and enchanted by her wit; and even when 
she saw that the accidental mention of Mary’s name 
drove the colour from her husband’s cheek, she 
could smile, for Mary was at a distance; and even 
had she been present, her timid silence, her down- 
cast modesty would have left her rival still secure. 
But though secure from detection, she was not hap- 
py. And wher she heard that Mary was in ill 
health, unhappy, and anxious to see her, her heart 
suffered some of the pangs she had inflicted, for 
she saw by the countenance of her husband, when 
he heard the intelligence, that Mary was still dear 
to his heart. In the midst of her anxiety she was 
taken suddenly ili, and when she had lost nearly al! 
hope of recovery, in a paroxysm of remorse she con- 
fessed to her husband the artifice she had practised. 
He heard her in silence, and forgave her—but she 
had entirely lost his esteem—she saw it but too 
plainly, and though she did partially recover, she 
never knew another happy moment. For many 
months she lingered in the languor of hopeless dis- 
ease, tortured by the reflection that she had lost the 
esteem of him, for whose sake she had sacrificed her 
self respect, deploring her vain ambition, and the too 
yielding fondness of her misjudging parent. At last, 
humbled and correeted by illness, the violence of her 
feelings found a salutary calm, and the hope of ma- 
king amends to those she had injured consoled the 
weary hours of sickness. She sent for Mary to at- 
tend her dying couch, and grant her forgiveness.— 
The gentle girl obeyed the summons, though with 
evident pain. And ere she left this world, the gay, 
the beautiful, the envied Mrs. Asbury would gladly 
have exchanged those vanished and empty titles for 
that one which her own folly had lost her. Gladly 
would she have exchanged the splendor by which 
she was surrounded for the consoling reflection of 
having been always virtuous. With her dying breath 
she enjoined Ashbury and Mary to seek for happiness 
in each other’s love. And when they had paid every 
tribute of respect to her memory, the amiable pair 
obeyed her injunction. They ever thought and spoke 
with tender pity of her, who had at last promoted 
their happiness, and who had expiated, by that act of 
justice, the wrong she had done them, justly reflect- 
ing that she had chiefly injured herself, when she 
blindly sacrificed to passion and arnbition the inesti- 
mable blessings of truth and virtue. H. M. 


SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 
Society and solitude are more alike in point of 
creating happiness than people imagine. I have 
been alone in a wilderness, with not a human crea- 
ture within reach of me for many miles, and yet the 
very glow of a bright afternoon sun, as he illumi- 
nated the distant mountain tops, filled the heart with 
the purest rapture. There are moments of enthu- 


siasm. I have felt the same feeling in society.— 
The brilliancy of gay dancers—the ease and grace 
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————— 


of female loveliness, joined with some being about 
which the mind lingers with delight, produce the 


same sensations which nature in her loveliest ap-|} 


pearance ever did. Society and solitude meet on 
the same ground of equal enjoyment.—WVat. Adv. 


GRACE. 


There is in the manner of some females, a certain 
familiar, yet distant ease, which instantly seizes ad- 
miration and esteem, and of all other female accom- 
plishments, leaves the most powerful and permanent 
effect upon the mind. It is generally styled dignity 
of manners; but, incapable as it really is of any deter- 
minate definition, we may still define it more intel- 
ligibly, or rather comprehend it more clearly, by re- 
solving it into one of the qualities of Grace. In the 
pictures of Corregio, Guido and Raphael, indeed by 
all our sculptors and painters, ancient and modern, 
Grace has uniformly been divided into two dis- 
tinct species, the majestic and familiar; the former 
they have usually expressed in their attitudes of 
Minerva, the latter in those of Venus. Xenophon 
too, in the choice of Hercules, has made the same 
distinction in his personages of wisdom and pleasure. 
As the harsh dialect of the Greek may not strike 
the female ear so melodiously, nor in some instances 
perhaps ‘so intelligibly, his masterly description in 
the following lines may be read asa translation:— 


“Graceful, yet each with diffrent grace they move, 
This striking sacred awe, that softer winning love.” 


Nor has the father of the sublime, in his inimita- 
ble portrait of our venerable first parents, shown 
that he was insensible to these different species of 
grace; but the majestic, so peculiarly becoming to 
female manners, it seems he has considered as a ne- 
cessary requisite in completing his beautiful descrip- 
tive character of Eve.— 


“ Her heavenly form, 
_ Angelic, but more soft and feminine; 
Her graceful innocence, her ev’ry air 
Of gesture or least action, 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye; 
In every gesture dignity and love, 
Speaking or mute, all comeliness and grace 
Attend thee; and each word each motion forms.” 


In this well-drawn picture of primeval ease and 
simplicity, every requisite to command our admira- 
tion and esteem may be read in the most legible 
characters. The original, although viewed in mere 
semblance through the dim mirror of ages, like the 
sun in the firmament, may yet impart some rays to 
our amiable sisters. Ancient as the model may ap- 
pear, I will venture to assure them, that it may yet 
correct theirmodern manners. When I recommend 
this species of majestic grace as the most command- 
ing trait in their external behaviour, I would caution 
them against that studied reserve, which they often- 
times assume inits stead. This never fails to dis- 
gust even the blindest of our sex. Tothe discern- 
ing itis more frightful than deformity itself. But 
the kind of reserve I would recommend, is more the 
result of a refined understanding, a mind which feels 
conscious of its own worth, and at the same time con- 
scious of the surest methad to secure that worth in 
the opinion of others. “As grace is the mere opera- 
tion of the passions, and receives its shape from them, 
it is mere the effect of nature than of art. Its influ- 
ence upon the external behaviour, can never there- 
fore fail to pleese, and while it pleases it will always 
secure the female character from the overbarring ad- 
vances of sycophants and flatterers, whom,’t am 
sorry to say, they too often suffer to dangle in their 
train. Love too, should always be tempered with 


respect those females the most, who awe by their 


chastity, and command by their self respect: — 


** Who sees the heavenly Rosaline, 

That like a rude and savage man of Inde, 
At the first opening of the gorgeous east 
Bows on his vassal head, and stricken blind, 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast? 
What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 

Dares look upon the heaven of her brow 
That is not blinded by her majesty?” » 


MARRIAGE. 


Nature and nature’s God smile upon the union that 
is sweetened by love and sanctioned by law. The 
sphere of our affection is enlarged, and our pleasures 
take a wider range. We become more important 
and respected among men, and existence itself is 
doubly enjoyed with this our softer self. Misfortune 
loses half its anguish beneath the soothing influence 
of her smiles, and triumph becomes more triumphant 
when shared with her. Without her, what is man? 


A roving and restless being; driven at pleasure by | 
romantic speculation, ana cheated into misery by fu- | 


tile hopes—the mad victim of untamed passions, and 
the disapPointed pursuer of fruitless joys. But with 
her he awakens to a new life. He follows a path— 
wider and nobler than the narrow road of self ag- 
grandizement—that is scattered with more fragrant 
flowers—illumined by a clearer light. 


BEAU BRUMMEL. 


A great deal used to be said of Beau Nash and 
his witticisms; but certainly we never met with any 
thing of his which was at all equal to the oracular 
sentences of the gentleman who gives a name tothis 
article. Of all the beaux that ever flourished—at 
least, of all that ever flourished on the same score— 
exemplary of waistcoat, and having authoritative 
boots from which there was no appeal—he appears 
to us to have been the one who made a proper and 
perfect union of the coxcombical and ingenius. Oth- 
er men may have been as scientific on the subject of 
bibs, in a draper-like point of view; and others may 
have said as good things, which had none of the co- 
louring arising out of tle consciousness of fashiona- 
ble preeminence. Beau Brummel could be grave 
enough, but he was any thing but a solemn coxcomb. 
He played with his own sceptre. It was found a 
great thing to be able to be a consummate fop, and 
yet have the credit of being something greater; and 
he was both. Never was any thing more exquisitely 
conscious, yet indifferent; extravagant, yet judicious. 
His superiority in dress gave such importance to his 
genius, and his genius so divested of insipidity his 
superiority in dress, that the poet’s hyperbole about 
the lady might be applied to his coat; and _ 

“ You might almost say the body thought.” 


It was a moot point which had the more tact, his 
gloves or his fingers’ ends. He played the balls of 
wit and folly so rapidly about his head, that they 
lost thoir distinction in one crowning and brilliant 
halo. 

Mr. Brummell, it is true, is no Jonger in favour as 
a settler of fashions. Why, it is not our business to 
inquire. But though it may be said of his waistcoat, 
like Troy, that it was, his wit ds, and will remain; 
and here, for the first time, a few specimens of it ar 
collected. 

Being met limping in Bond-street, and asked what 
was the matter, he said he had hurt his leg, and “the 
worst, of it was, it was his favourite leg. 

Somebody inquiring where he was going to dine 
next day, was told that he really did not know: “they 


respect; and here I must observe, that we generally | put me in my coach and take — 
; 


& 


= 
He pronounced of a fashionable tailor that he made 


a good coat, an exceedinely good coat, all but the 


collar: nobody could-achicve a good collar but Jen- 
kins. 

Having borrowed some m oney ofa city beau, whom 
he patronised in return, he was one day asked to re- 
pay it; upon which he thus complained to a friend: — 


|| “Do you know what has happened?” “No.” “Why, 


do you know, there’s that fellow, Tomkins, who fent 
me five hundred pounds, has had the face to ask me 
for it; and yet T had called the dog ‘Tom,’ and let 
myself dine with him.” 

“You havea cold, Mr. Brummell,” observed a 
sympathizing group. ‘ Why do you know,” said he, 
‘that.on the Brighton road. the other day, that infi- 
del, Weston, (his valet,) put me into the room with 
a damp stranger.” 


Being asked if he liked port, he said, with an air 
of difficult recollection, Port? port?—Oh, port!— 


Oh, ay; what, the hot intoxicating liquor so much 
drank by the lower orders?” 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Rubbing cheese with red pepper preserves it against mites.— 
A letter from Samuel Wood to Thomas L. Winthrop, Esq. pub- 
lished in the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, vol. IV. 
page 374, states, that ‘red pepper, so called, is a complete an- 
tidote against flies impregnating cheese so as to produce 
mites. Take one and put it into a delicate piece of linen, 
moisten it with some fresh butter, and rub your cheese fre- 
quently. It not only gives a fine colour to your cheese, but it 
is so pungent that no fly will touch it."—WV. E. Farmer. 

To take mildew out of linen.—Rub it well with soap; then 
scrape some fine chalk, and rub that in the linen; Jay it on the 
grass, and as it dries wet ita Itttle. Repeat the operation. 

To prevent cider-botlles from bursting.—When you bottle 
cider, place the bottles on the ground in the northerly pam of 
the celler, and cover them with moss, which you must keep con- 
stantly wet with cold water. : 

To destroy jflies.—Dissolve two drachms of the extract of 
quassia in a half pint of boiling water, add a little sugar or syr- 
up, pour the mixture on plates, and set them in places infest- 
ed by flies. 

Plums, Peaches, &c. how kept fresh through the year.—Beat 
well up together, equal quantities of honey and spring-water; 
pour it into an earthen vessel, put in the fruits, all freshly gath- 
ered and cover them quite close. When any of the fruit is ta- 
ken out, wash it in cold water, and it is fit for immediate use. 

To remove the taste of turnips from milk and butter.—Dis- 
soive a little nitre in spring water, and put it into a bottle. A 
tea-cup full in eight gallons of milk, warm from the cow, will 
remove the taste of turnips. 

To clean the teeth and rmprove the breath.—To four of fresh 
prepared lime water, add a drachm of Peruvian bark, and wash 
the teeth with this water in the morning before breakfast, and 
after supper. It will effectually destroy the tartar, and remove 


the offensive smell from those which have most decayed. 


Cure for the sting of Wasps.—-{t has been found, says the 
London Mechanic’s Magazine, that the best remedy for the 
sting of the bee and the wasp, is an application of salt moisten- 
ed with a little water; and even in a case where a person has 
been stung in the pipe, by accidently swallowing one in a 
draught of any kind of liquor, the alarming symptoms that en- 
sue may be almost instantly relieved by swallowing repeated 
doses of water saturated with salt. 

Cheap Aromatic Vinegar for purifying large Buildings, 
Manufactories, &c.—Take of common vinegar any quantity, 
mix a sufficient quantity of powdered chalk or common whi- 
ting with it, as long as bubbles of carbonic acid gas arise. Let 
the white matter subside, and pour off the insipid supernatant 
liquid; afterwards let the white powder be dried either in the 
the open air or by afire. When dry, pour uponit, in @ glass or 
stone vessel, sulphuric acid as long as white acid fumes contin- 
ue toascend, This product is similar to the acetic acid, known 
in the shops by the name of aromatie vinegar. ; 

For sulphering Wool, Silks, Straw-Bonnets, -c.—Put into 
a chafing dish, some light charcoal; put this chafing dish in- 
to a small close room, without a chimney, @ closet, or a large 
box. Then strew an ounce or two of pulverized brimstone 
onthe hot coals. Hang up the article to be bleached, close 
the room, closet or chest, and let it hang three hours or long- 
er. Allfine should be sulphered in this way, 

revious to bein 
A method of aad ape candles of a durable nature.—Melt to« 
ghther ten ounces of mutton tallow, a quarter ounce of cam- 
phor, four ounces of bees-wax, and two ounces of alum;; they 
will be very hard, and burn with a clear light. 

To take out grease spots from a carpet or any other woollen 
cloths.—Dissolve a piece of pearlash, about the size of a pea, 
in a half a tea-cup of warm water; or a piece of twice the size 
in afull cup. Poursome of the solution ona grease spot. 
and continue to rub it with aclean brush or woollen oloth 
until it is nearly dry, and your carpet or garment will be as 
clean as ever. spl 
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[For the Philadelphia Album, } 
TURKISH ECLOGUES NO. Ill. 


Persons—GENZEL and CASSEM. 


Scene—near Jerusalem. 


O’er the Levant arose the shining day, 

And press’d its seal of gold on ev’ry spray; 
The vocal linnet left its downy rest, 

And tip-ioe younglings chirp’d in every nest; 
O’er glancing wayes the splended saick rode, 
And bloom ‘limes in silver ruffles blow’d. 
Genzel and Cassem (both enamour’d swains) 
Let forth their flocks on Gaza’s green domains. 
Fair Genzel, pacing lightly o’er the scene, 
Scarce bent a blade upon the dewy green— 
While Cassem, reckless of the scene around, 
With step indignant struck the velvet ground; 
A silken cap, with faded flowers beset, 
Wreath’d, but not hid, his shiningcurls of jet, 
That flow’d, begemmed with many a flow’ry speck, 
In coal-black ringlets o’er his nut-brown neck: 
His haughty visage bore the marks of care, 
Mildness and grandeur mingled proudly there; 
There sternness mellowed by a frank advance, 
Despair and love shot mediy through his glance, 
Upon his countenance might keenly work 

The darksome passions of the tyrant Turk; 

No glowing glances there might nobly speak 
The thrilling pulses of the patriot Greek; 


- But there appeared his every heartfelt throe, 


Heroic sorrow anda manly woe. 


With careless grace the beauteous Genzel wore 
An orange turban wreath’d with violets 0’er; 
O’er his fine neck each sparkling curl of light 
Hung, like a skein of gold on satin white; 

His blue, voluptuous eye enriched, the while, 
The sweet expression of a bloomy smile; 
Beneath his robe of fine barege, was seen 

A noble limb, in hose of changing green; 

And silken slipper, flower’d with thread of gold, 
Display’d a foot of small and graceful mould. 
Onward they pass’d till through the grove’s domain, 
Genzel address’d the shepherd of the plain.— 


‘** Ho! gentle swain—come rest upon my rock, 
While all the wanton kids and fleecy flock 

Sport in the shade, or frolic in the beam, 

Crop the young flowers, or quaff the silver stream; 
Here let us sing, beneath this spreading plumb, 

Of hopes long faded, and of jovs to come: 

Here let us sing, while down this echoing grove 
Each wing’d musician wakes the lay to love, 

Of all the pains thatin our bosoms burn, 

And fervent love that meets with no return: 

The mellow finch shall pour its soft refret, 

And warble sweetly to thy flagelet.” 


‘* Fair swain, to weep for love you soon begin, 
Ere the young down has ripen’d on your chin; 
But Allah grant, sweet boy, that you may prove 
Happier than Cassem in the nymph you love. 
See in my cap this faded garland wave— 

’T was the last gift my false Suzella gave; 

’T was her last ie sadly let it rest, 

A drooping emblem of Suzelia’s breast. 

Each mght I dew’d it with the tears ] dropt 

And kiss’d the stem her lovely fingers cropt; 

But tears on this and her were shed in vain 

Nor wreath nor love will ever bloom avain. 
When life is hinged upon its latest hour, 

And fond Mahommed cails me to his bow’r, 

O’er my green pillow be this garland sirew’d, 
And heaven bedew what I so oft bedew'd; 

Haply the lovely girl nay chance to stray 

(er the green hillock that inurns my clay. ° 

re pe the nymph may view each faded bell, 

And sighing say, ‘ Poor swain, he loved me well!’ 
Dew’d with her tear the faded wreath will bloom, 
Aud rich red roses flourish o’er my tomb. 


Three pallid moons have graced the silver pole, 
Since last I saw the idol of my soul; 

Who, soft reclining on yon mossy stone, 

Press’d the fond youth her breast avowed its own. 
True, | am poor, and humble fate has spread 
Beneath that cottage roof my rosy bed, 

But cream and butter in my cave are stor’d, 

And oldest clieese adorns my sylvan board— . 


My beechen goblets blush with rich red wines, 
And purpling clusters bend my spreading vines— 
My orange trees their fragrant stores unfold, 
And roof the flow’ry grove in blooming gold— 

In lemon shades my opiate beds are nurs’d, — 
And humming sherbets quench my parching thirst, 
This is my wealth, no other I demand, 

‘This were a kingdom with Suzella’s hand— 

ll suits my sylvan store Suzella’s charms; 

The Caliph’s harem, or the Kadi’s arms, 

Nay, ev’n the Sultan’s rich embraces were 
Too poor a casket for a gem so rare; 

Yet pomp she covets not, nor sparkling pelf, 

An humble swain, scarce richer than myself, 

A swain whose all consists in graceful shape, 

In fragrant opium, and cerulean grape, 

Has fired her breast.—Ah, guilty swain! to fire 
The proudest object of my soul’s desire.— 

Nor yet so hateful am I to the eye, 
For late, when zephyr breath’d its faintest sigh, 
When not a blossom ruffled on the trees, 

And not a wavelet ruffled on the seas, 

I view’d my image in the glassy brine, 

And proud was I to view a form so fine. 

Here let me cease—’tis meet you should not hear 
A tale unsuited to your tender ear; 

But go to yonder well, and hither bring 

My bow! of sherbet from the crystal spring; 

To lull our woes we'll drink the sherbet up, 

And pledge Suzella in the flowing cup— 

Drink while we can, whate’er the Korans say, 
Wine’s the best balm to sooth our sorrowing clay; 
Drink while we can, ’twas wine inspir’d the mind, 
By which our prophet rul’d his grosser kind; 

In peace his charm, in battle his defence, 

His counsel’s spring, his sword’s omnipotence; 
Drink while we can, when scornful nymphs disprove, 
The grape smiles archly at the scowl of love. 

Go, fondling, go, and from the fountain’s brink — 

Bring me my sherbet, bring me, bring me drink! 
For ere two wint’ry moons shall plate the skies, 
Low in the dell my silent grave shall rise.” 


‘* Allah forbid!” the blushing stranger cried, 
And wip’d away a tear he fain would hide. 
‘¢ Allah forbid!” he cried, and warmly press’d 
The sorrowing Cassem to his panting breast; 
“Smile, Cassem, smile, no more to mourn again, 
For fond Suzella clasps her noble swain; 
Thine own Suzella, fonder than before, 
Shall sooth thy soul where pain shall live no more, 
Sit in the cottage all the live-long day, 
And pass her time in sylvan toils away. 
And when at eve I fly to meet my love, 
With glowing kisses down the palm-tree grove, 
Jo these sweet violet walks with love we’il burn, 
Give clasp for clasp, and kiss for kiss return. 
But if again you see me cross the plain, 
In fervent conyerse with a pretty swain,— 
‘ 4 swain whose all,’ you say, ‘consists in shape, 
In fragrant opium, and cerulean grape,’--- 
Be not your soul with jealousy debas’d, 
For list, it was a brother that embrac’d, 
A tender brother, who had not forgot 
His loving sister in his mother’s cot; 

brother, who had brought from Kara’s tower 
Five thousand sequins for his sister’s dower. 
Dash from your cap that sear sad wreath away, 
Fresh flow’rs shall twine it ere another day; 
Now fill the cup with sherbet’s rosy wealth— 
Suzella drinks to generous Cassem’s health.” C. X. C. 


“THE BEE. 


“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 
From all we encounter some good to elicit, 
_ As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


WASHINGTON A POET, 


We are sorry to perceive that some miserable rhymes 
are going the ‘‘ grand rounds,” ascribed to the pen of 
the illustrious Washington. Why do editors mislead 
their readers by giving their sanction to such a flagrant 
imposition? It is not probable that Washington ever 
made a rhyme in his life—but if editors will have him a 
poet, there is no reason why they should affix his name 
to a production that would be a disgrace even to that 
prince of abominable rhymesters—Emmons.— Mirror. 


A DEAR YOUNG HUSBAND. 


The sum given tothe Duke of St. Albans, by the 
marriage settlement of Mrs. Coutts, is one million five 
hundred thousand dollars cash, besides an immens 
yearly allowance, and the enjoyment of his wife’s over- 
g¢ own fortune. The young gentleman could well af- 


ford to sell himself to the old banker’s spouse for ¢his 
amount. 


ARICH WIFE 
Miss Turner is said to be about tb marry Mr. Leigh, 


and to carry to him a reversionary property of six | 


thousand pounds sterling, per annum. What a desira. 
ble woman! 


THE DREAM. 


A dissolute gentleman having dreamed that he saw 
fat cat, a blind cat, and lean cat, in company, was te. 
porting this vision of the night, before his son, and 
wondering what it could mean. ‘Father, if you will 
not be angry,’ answered the son, ‘1 will explain it—the 
fat cat is your steward, the blind cat is yourrself, and 
the lean cat is your dutiful son and heir apparent; for 
if you suffer the steward to go on as he has done, he 
must get fat, you must be blind, and 1 be lean from 
want.’ 


EXTRACT FROM BLACKSTONE. 
Look on this picture. 


A common scold, communis vixatris, (for our law 
Latin confines it to the feminine gender,) is a public 
nuisance to her neighborhood, for which offence she 
may be indicted, and if convicted, shall be sentenced 
to be placed ina certain engine of correction called the 
trebucket, castigatory, or cucking stool, which in the 
Saxon language is said to signify the scolding stool; 
though now it is frequently corrupted into ducking 
stool, because the residue of the judgment is that when 
so placed therein, she shall be plunged in the water for 
her punishment.—Vol. I. p. 172. 


Look on this. 
‘EXTRACT FROM ROSSEAU. 
The empire of woman is an empire of softness, of 


address, and of complacency—her commands are ¢a- 
resses, her menaces are tears. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO ROMEO. 


Cease, vain flatterer—thy effusions 
Have no charms my heart to gain; 
Nor will all thy wild allusions 
One short hour with me remain. 
Though with ‘ smiles” I oft did greet thee, 
With “wild words” thy bosom thrill; 
Yet in love I ne’er eould mect thee— 
Why, then, wilt thou haunt me still? 


Know, false youth, that “‘ fervent gushes” 
Prudent maidens will conceal; 

Whilst their modest, crimson blushes 
Will their faithful loves reveal;— 

. Know that man will often trifle 

With their feelings, for his pride; 

Their affections he will rifle, 
Then their hapless fate deride. 


Why then say that I’m unfeeling— 
That my heart can never love— 
And that through my soul are stealing 
“* Icy thrills,” that nought can move? 
Though thou call’st me ‘ fulsehood’s minion,” 
It shall ever be my pride, 
Not to worship ** beauly’s pinion,” 
But have virtue for my guide. 


Dost thou sing of “bursts of feeling,” 
With a heart devoid of guile? 
Canst thou say thou art not kneeling 
Every where at beauty’s smile? 
Ah! shameless youth, the tales thou telleth, 
Thy lips have often told before; 
Within thy soul no candour dwelleth— 
I scorn thy vows, nor wish for more. 
AMANDA 


Sheridan being in the country on a visit, an elderly 
maiden lady, for whose society he bad no fancy, set het 
‘heart on being his companion in awalk. He excused 
| himself at first on account of the weather, but was 800! 
|after intercepted in an attempt to escape without het. 
‘Well, it has cleared up, I see.’ ‘ Why yes,’ he a” 
pomentds ‘it has cleared up enough for one, but not fe 
wo. 


Love as if you could hate and might be hated, is! 
maxim of detested prudence in real friendship, the 
bane of all tenderness, the death of all familiarity 
Consider the fool who follows.it as nothing inferior ' 
him who at every bit of bfead trembles at the though 
its being poisoned. 


Who, under pressing temptations to lie, adheres 
truth, nor to the profane betrays aught of a sacred trust, 
|is near the summit of wisdom and ¥irtue. 


—- 
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